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Memorabilia. 
When I think of the power — 


(FBRISTMAS this year in many grateful | (I will not hesitate to say) sublime print, it 
minds will be linked affectionately with — to ” pg Bar ype sigh ven “ ayo 

-. | alone, and of that rage for classification, by 

a. Raggy Se ag om a aie | which in matters of taste at least, we are per- 


é rar L | petually perplexing instead of arranging our 
And he had the right to criticize—a right | ideas, that would make us concede to the work 


derived alike from gifts and circumstance. A | of Poussin above-mentioned [the ‘Plague at 
certain slight disparateness between himself, nena and — to this of Hogarth, the 
his tastes, knowledge, turn of thinking, and | "2° ©! ® 8rane serious comapaesteae. 

his social position, then the tragedy that Not Reynolds (in his Ugolino or Beaufort), 
underlay his existence, were good fortune to | not Raphael or Domenichino are to — 
him as a critic. They both guarded and in- | tanked in a superior, and Hogarth in an in- 
tensified his powers of insight and judg- ferior, class. He goes back to the ‘ Rake’s 
ment, his quick, ironic, sympathy, in a word, | Progress’ again, and has the courage to 
his genius. One thinks of him principally as | write of the Rake as a madman. 

occupied with literature; but he could turn It is a face which no one that has seen can 
his eyes also on painting and see with that | easily forget. There is the stretch of human 
same piercing eye what was in it—not, it is ied S - LA. ot ae —_— 
true, as the artist does : no talk of pat- agony, the frightful obstinate rat of mad- 
tern” or composition comes from him. | ness— yet all so unforced and natural, that 
Hogarth—it is the essay ‘On the Genius and | those who never were witness to madness in 
Character of Hogarth,’ which is the best ex- | real life, think they see nothing but what 
ample of his way of judging pictures—is for | is familiar to them in this face. 

him as another form of book or play, a mode Then, by way of ‘ Hamlet’ and the Grave- 
of approach to art which, needless to say, | digger—to illustrate the choice of ‘‘ such cir- 
would put him instantly out of court with | cumstarices as shall relieve, contrast with or 
the true art critic. He begins with elaborate | fall into, without forming a violent opposi- 
comparison between the ‘ Rake’s Progress’ | tion to, his principal object’’—he comes to 
and ‘Timon of Athens’: but ‘Timon’ is | strong disapproval of the quarrelling dog and 
not good enough for the last scenes of the | cat under the table of Titian’s ‘The Lord 
‘Rake,’ to which parallel is to be sought in | and the Disciples at Emmaus.’ 

‘Lear.’ No doubt the method is unsound : | In the purely comic work of Hogarth Lamb 
yet it reveals Lamb’s openness to the full ap- | finds—comparing their figures with the hum- 
peal of art. He goes on to point out what | orous figures among Chaucer’s Pilgrims—the 
is not, indeed, the external, but virtually the | kindred power to lead ‘‘ into long trains of re- 
inner “ pattern,” the surrounding of the cen- | flections.’” Hogarth has seldom, in Lamb’s 
tral tragic figure by lesser and ludicrous and | estimation, drawn a mean or insignificant 
contemptible miseries which makes the pic- | countenance. As all the persons of Shakes- 
ture so poignantly effective. ‘The Harlot’s | peare’s drama are more or less poets, so all the 
Funeral’ he judges as if it were a scene of | figures Hogarth drew take on from his own 
actual life—far removed, be it said, from ap- | eminently reflective mind the character of 
praising it for lifelikeness in any quasi- | thinkers. It is the secret of their power over 
photographic sense; he sees the ‘‘ misem- | the beholder—‘‘ The mental eye will not bend 
ployed incongruous characters ’’ both in their ' long with delight upon vacancy.”” And 


layed in this 
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Lamb notices, as he would, with sympathetic | are not all good things, and Europe, 


more 
admiration, the effect of Hogarth’s frequent | particularly 


ondon, is to blame for them, 





introduction of children—the baby riding in | 


its mother’s lap in the ‘ March to Finchley ’ ; 


lity. 
sees that such a figure, in its beauty and 
ceives 


(in a defence of Hogarth against 


Barry and against Barry’s depreciation of | 


him in favour of Penny, painter of a ‘ Death 
of Wolfe’) that this particular effect requires 
but a little of the good nature to produce the 
overpowering of a world of bad—an illustra- 
tion of his delicate sense of reality and 
awareness of all the components in whatever 
he was occupied with. 

Lamb contributed a paper on the Reynolds 
Gallery to the Examiner for June 6, 1813—a 
hastily written piece, one may surmise, for 
it begins with saying the Gallery ‘‘ has upon 
the whole, disappointed me,’’ and presently 
avers that there, “‘ upon the whole, I received 
a good deal of pleasure.” He makes a little 
fun of the Beaufort and the Ugolino, judging 
them, again, though justly, by moral, one 
might even say literary canons. Whence he 
goes to see ‘‘ what purports to be a portrait 
of Francis the First, by Leonardo da Vinci,”’ 
and bestows on it unstinted praise. And 
then comes a sentence which makes 1813 seem 
indeed far away: ‘‘ Leonardo, from the one 
or two specimens we have of him in Eng- 
land, must have been a stupendous genius. 
I can scarce think he has had his full 
fame . ” 


HE American Review for December is as 
enthusiastic and as pleasantly provoca- 
tive as usual. Mr. P. H. Houston, in a 
review of the work of Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
discerns great hopes of that brilliant writer’s 
eventual salvation, by which he means an 
abstraction of himself ‘‘ from the cynicism 
and pose and exhibitionism in the midst of 


which he has lived’? to a real study 
of his own nature. Mr. G. R. Elliott, 
under the title ‘The Cow, the Church 


and the United States’ — A Summer 
Rumination, he says his paper is ‘‘ on the 
Face of Nature ’’—pours forth opinions and 


counsels tending towards silence and rural | 


life. Cathedrals are to be built, not in cities, 


The skyscraper (says he) regarded jp 


| Europe as the symbol-of America, should he 
the little boy winding up his top in the | 
‘ Harlot’s Funeral ’—in imparting tranquil- | 
It is a touch of Lamb’s genius that he | 


regarded in America as a late symbol of 
Europe, as an offshoot and upshoot of the 
European lust of size and power in a land 
where new towns afforded sites or the earth 


| sufficient iron ore. 
innocence, ‘‘ neither acts nor is meant to act | 


as a contrast’’; and, again, that he per- | 


The thing is absurdly anomalous on the sur- 
face of this wide country which absorbs and 
belittles it to next to nothing. It is no more 
outstanding than a needle stuck in an acre, 
for a truly American vision. 

In fact, it came from London. The body 
of the sky-scraper could not be born there, 
but it was in London that its soul was en- 
gendered. And we in London are apt to 
think that the spirit of our new big buildings 
came to us from across the Atlantic. 


N 1872 a new church was built at Brad- 
shaw, near Bolton, Lancashire, and dedi- 
cated under the invocation of St. Maxentius. 
Why St. Maxentius? The old church 
had been known as Bradshaw Chapel, 
with ‘‘ no saint,’’ and the only two histori- 
ans of Bolton who make some mention of a 
dedication to St. Maxentius are not very 
good authority. Yet the mere fact that they 
are aware of some connection between the 
church and this unusual saint may count for 
something. Mr. S. H. Martin, the Vicar 
of St. Maxentius at Bradshaw, has just 
brought out an illustrated brochure on the 
saint and the church. He gives us a trans 
lation of the Life of St. Maxentius, from 
the MS. in the Vatican Library, dividing 
it into chapters and _ following each 
chapter with notes. The earliest mention of 
Bradshaw Chapel occurs in 1548, but affords 
no clue. Poitou in the sixteenth century was 
strongly influenced by Protestantism, and it 
has been suggested that French refugees 
brought the name over with them. This 
would have been at a time when the monas- 
tery had much declined from its ancient 
glory—at a time, too, when a_ new saint 
would not have been readily adopted in Eng- 
land. We agree with our author in think- 
ing that a Catholic mediaeval origin of the 
dedication is more likely. We are glad to 
bring this brochure (its cost is 1s.) to our 
readers’ notice both for the sketch of the his- 
tory of Bradshaw and its inhabitants (the 


_ Entwistles are among the principal of these) 


but far out in the open country; and good | and still more for the translation of the 


men are to cease talking so much and betake 
themselves to milking cows. Sky-scrapers 


mediaeval Life of St. Maxentius and the 
notes upon it. 
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. : ; have Lady Essex’s husband at a safe dis- 
Literary and Historical tance. Leicester himself had recently con- 
N tracted his second, and secret, marriage -— 

otes. with Lady Douglas Sheffield, whose husband 





—~|had died, ‘‘ carried off by a Leicester rheum 


or cold,’’ a short time before. A son, after- 

LETTICE, COUNTESS OF wards Sir Robert Dudley, was born to them 
LEICESTER. | in 1572. — 

| The Irish campaign was a complete and 

A TERCENTENARY. | disastrous failure, but it kept Essex occu- 


: ? 4... | pied for three years. He resigned his com- 
QUBEE hundred eS Christ- | sand in March, 1575, but aa no haste to 
mas Day an the morning 1634,” died | yeturn to the wife and four children whom 
Lady Lettice, Countess of Leicester, one of |}, had left in England. Consequently, Let- 
the most remarkable women of Queen Eliza- | ting had plenty of time to prepare ‘> aaah 
beth’s court. She was ninety-four at the | him and—according to the scandalous con- 
time of her death, and had thus lived in no | temporary life of Dudley—to convey the ille- 
fewer than six reigns; moreover, she had | gitimate daughter whom she had borne to 
played an important part, since, according Leicester into the safe keeping of her sister- 
to her epitaph, she \in-law, Lady Chandos. In the following 
ns did supply the warrs | | spring Essex returned to Ireland, and Let- 
With thunder and the court with stars. | tice continued her intercourse with Leicester. 
Few women were the subject of more gos- | The husband, ‘‘ with intent to revenge him- 
sip or more criticism than she who was the self upon my Lord for getting his Wife 
cousin of the Queen, the mother of Robert | with Child in his Abscence,’’ prepared to re- 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, and of that Pene- | turn home in the August. He was, however, 
lope who was the Stella of Sir Philip Sidney; | taken with mortal illness—modern doctors 
for whom Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, | would probably have diagnosed typhoid or 
disowned his second marriage and denied the | dysentery—and died on Sept. 22. Poison 
legitimacy of his only son; whom he married, | was, of course, suspected, but the matter was 
and at whose hand it was rumoured that he | carefully investigated on the authority of 
met his death. Sir Henry Sidney, father of Philip and 
Lettice Knollys was the eldest of the four | brother-in-law of Leicester, and no signs of 
surviving daughters of Sir Francis Knollys, | foul play could be discovered. On his death- 
whose wife, Catherine, was the Queen’s first | bed Essex commended to the Queen his ‘‘poor 
cousin. Lettice was born in 1540, and was | children, since God doth now make them 
therefore seven years younger than Elizabeth fatherless, that it will please your Majesty 
and two years older than Mary Queen of | to be asa mother to them.” His eldest child, 
Scots. Her father was a staunch Puritan, | Penelope, was fourteen, and the dying father 
who went to Germany to escape the persecu- | planned a union between her and his young 
tions of Mary’s reign. Upon Elizabeth’s | favourite, Philip Sidney—a scheme which did 
accession he quickly rose to importance, be- | not mature, but which was partly responsible 
coming a privy councillor and vice-cham- | for ‘ Astrophel and Stella.’ Robert Dev- 
berlain of the Household. Lettice was a ereux, who succeeded to the title, was only 
maid of honour, and seems at first to have | nine years old at the time of his father’s 
been a favourite with her royal cousin. | death. 
About 1561, however, Lettice married Walter | Two years all but a day after the death 
Devereux, Viscount Hereford, who was her | of Essex, his widow was secretly married to 
junior by about a year. In 1572 he was | Robert Dudley at Wanstead. The Queen 
created Earl of Essex and, shortly afterwards, | had been staying at Wanstead just before, 
made a Knight of the Garter, and under- | but she seems to have suspected nothing, nor 
took to go to Ireland and to conquer Ulster. to have guessed that her favourite was 
In this rash attempt, for which he was | already the husband of “ that she-wolf, Let- 
totally unfitted, it was said that Essex was | tice Knollys.’’ For at a date which is un- 
acting under the influence of Robert Dudley, | known, but which cannot long have preceded 
Earl of Leicester, who, said Fuller, ‘‘ loved | the wedding at Wanstead, the pair had 
the Earl’s nearest relative better than he already been united, with even greater secrecy, 
loved the Earl himself,’’ and preferred to ' at Kenilworth Castle. In order to free him- 
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self for this, Leicester had tried to repudiate 
his former marriage with Lady Douglas Shef- 
field—tried, it is said, both by bribery and 
by threats. Leicester’s predicament between 
his two mistresses seems to have been com- 
mon knowledge, and Lady Douglas and Lady 
Essex ‘‘ were merrily and wittily called his 
Old and New Testament, by a person of 
great Excellency in the Realm.” Leicester 
contrived the repudiation, and Lady Douglas 
shortly afterwards, for her own protection, 
married Sir Edward Stafford. Leicester’s 
second marriage to Lettice seems to have been 
brought about by Sir Francis Knollys, who, 
says Dugdale, 

well took notice of Leicester’s wanderin 
affections and would not give credit to it unti 
in the presence of some witnesses, besides him- 
self and the public Notary, he had regularly 
taken her to Wife. 

The witness included Leicester’s brother 
Ambrose, the ‘‘ good Earl of Warwick.’’ 

During the following year Lettice, who was 
still known as the Countess of Essex, was 
often at Court. Her daughter Penelope was 
living with her, and Philip Sidney, as the 
nephew of Leicester, would have every oppor- 
tunity of converse with this girl, who was 
regarded as set apart for him. Sidney knew 
of his uncle’s marriage, for he refers to it 
in a letter written in the December after its 
solemnization. The Queen, however, re- 
mained in ignorance until the following Aug- 
ust, when it was revealed to her by Du 
Simier, the agent of the Duke of Anjou. Du 
Simier had for more than six months been 
pressing his master’s suit upon Elizabeth, 
but the Queen still seemed to lean towards 
Leicester. The discovery of Leicester’s secret 
marriage was a piece of extraordinary good 
fortune for the agent, and he lost no time 
in telling the Queen, who forthwith banished 
Dudley from her presence. He prudently 
withdrew to one of his country estates, and 
shut himself up under pretence of illness. 
Lettice also stayed away from court, but her 
exile was more lasting than her husband’s, 
for hers was a crime which could not be for- 
given. 

In 1581, three years after this marriage, 
Penelope Devereux became the wife of Lord 
Rich, and probably in the same year her 
little half-brother, ‘‘ the noble imp, Robert 
of Dudley,’’ Leicester’s only legitimate child 
by Lettice Knollys, was born. The poor little 
imp only lived three years, and lies, beneath 
his own childish effigy, in the Beauchamp 
Chapel at Warwick. In the same year as 








his little son died, Leicester’s reputation was 
severely attacked by the publication abroad 
of the scurrilous ‘‘memoirs’”’ entitled 
‘ Leicester’s Commonwealth.’ A reply to the 
book was written by Sir Philip Sidney, but 
the author did not attempt to answer any 
of the charges made against his uncle, con- 
fining himself to a vindication of the lineage 
of his maternal ancestors. The ‘ Common- 
wealth’ accuses Leicester of every possible 
crime, and makes ‘‘ his minion, Dame Let- 
tice of Essex,’’ almost equally culpable. 
Many of the statements would be hard to 
deny, as, for instance, that 

his Lordship hath a special fortune, that when 
he desireth any Woman’s Favour, then what 
Person soever standeth in his way, hath the 
luck to die quickly to the finishing of his 
desires. 

At the end of 1585, Leicester set out on his 
disastrous expedition to Holland, leaving his 
wife in England. She may well have stayed 
with her daughter, Lady Rich, as Sidney, in 
‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ pictures them living 
together :— 

Your fair mother is a-bed, 
Candles out and curtains spread; 
She thinks you do letters write; 
Write, but let me first indite; 
Take me to thee and thee to me; 
No, no, no, no, my dear, let be. 

Leicester took with him to Holland young 
Christopher Blount, his master of horse. 
According to Wood’s ‘ Athenae Oxonienses,’ 
he was led to take this step by his suspicion 
that his Countess had fallen in love with 
Blount, who was twenty-five years younger 
than herself, and ‘‘ they had many secret 
meetings and wanton familiarity.’’ Leices- 
ter, says Wood, intended to have Blount put 
away, but he seems either to have thought 
better of it or to have lacked opportunity. 

Early in 1586, Leicester’s steward wrote to 
him in reference to an expedition which Let- 
tice proposed to make to Holland :— 

It was told her Majesty that my Lady was 
prepared presently to come over to your 
cellency, with such a train of ladies and gentle 
women and such rich coaches, litters and side- 
saddles, as her Majesty had never none such, 
and that there should be such a court of ladies 
as should far pass her Majesty’s court here. 
This information, though most false, did not 
a little stir her Majesty’s extreme choler and 
dislike of all your doings there, saying, with 
great oaths, Bm would Toes no more courts 
under her obeisance but her own, and would 
revoke you from thence with all speed. 


Sidney fell at Zutphen in the following 
September, and in 1587 Leicester was recal 
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from the Netherlands — probably more on 
account of his own incompetence than of his 
wife’s presumption. Nevertheless, he may 
well have thought that the Countess did not 
help his position at court, and her own par- 
tiality for Blount would not improve their 
relations. Some such suspicion of mutual 
dislike and lack of confidence must lie behind 
the story which Drummond of Hawthornden 
heard from Ben Jonson:—‘‘ the Earl of 
Leicester gave a bottle of liquor to his lady, 
which he willed her to use in any faintness ; 
which she, after his return from court, not 
knowing it was poison, gave him, and so he 
died’’—on Sept. 4, 1588, at Cornbury Lodge, 
Oxfordshire. Leicester was buried in the 
Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, and an elabor- 
ate tomb was erected to the memory of ‘“‘ the 
most loving and faithful of husbands,’’ by 
his widow. Leicester’s will is emphatic in 
its tribute to Lettice :— 


I do here appoint my most dear welbeloved 


wife the Countes of Leicester to be my sole | 


executrix of this my last Will and Testament; 
and do require her, for all the love between us, 
that she will not only be content to take it 
upon her, but also to see it faithfully and care- 
fully performed. 

The ‘‘ requirement ’’ was no slight task, in 
view of the disordered condition of Leicester’s 
estate, and it is no wonder that he felt he 
must flatter his executrix by declaring that 
he had “‘ always found her a faithfull, lov- 
ing, and very obedient, carefull wife.’’ 

Less than a year after Leicester’s death, 
his widow consoled herself by marrying 
Blount, the ceremony taking place at Wan- 
stead, like her marriage to Leicester twelve 
years before. The middle-aged bride and the 
young groom went to live at her house at 


Drayton Basset, near Tamworth, and it is | 


significant that Lettice continued to call her- 
self Countess of Leicester, and to sign even 
her intimate letters to her son with the name 
“Lettice Leicester.”’ 

Blount spent much of his time away from 
his wife, who contrived, nevertheless, to put 
a brave face upon it. She was anxious for 
her husband’s advancement, and urged her 
son, Essex, to do all he could for his young 
step-father—with whom he was on the most 
friendly terms. Blount accompanied Essex 


to Cadiz in 1596, and they must have been | 
abroad when, in July, Lady Leicester’s father, | 
Sir Francis Knollys, died at the age of | 


eighty-two. Lettice’s love for her eldest son 


seems to have been the controlling passion | 


of her old age, and it must have been a great 
grief to her that the Queen’s favour kept him 





| at court while she had to stay at Drayton 
| in disgrace. 
| In 1598, however, Essex persuaded the 
| Queen to allow his mother to come to court 
| once more. Lettice’s letter to her son shows 
| that she was not too hopeful of the conse- 
quences of the attempt, and wondered 
whether it was really worth while: she 
agreed to face 
| the foul travelling, if matters stood so well as 
you might hope to obtain some favour for 
us... otherwise a country life is fittest for 
disgraced persons. But if you find reason to 
wish my coming, then you must presently send 
some coach-horses to fetch me, for my own will 
never be able to draw me out of the mire, 
Even afier her arrival in London, how- 
ever, Lettice had difficulty in gaining access 
to the Queen. Again and again Elizabeth 
put her off. Finally, however, she relented, 
and the two elderly cousins met and em- 
| braced: Lettice kissed the Queen’s hand and 
| breast, and was kissed in return. But the 
| reconciliation proved hollow, and soon after- 
| wards Essex had to be a suppliant on his 
| own behalf for the royal favour. 
Blount accompanied him as Marshal on 
| his expedition to Ireland, and in the follow- 
ing January Lettice went up to London 
again to beg the Queen to grant Essex his 
liberty. In February she had “a gown in 
| hand that she intended to send to the Queen, 
which would cost her three hundred pounds 
at least.’’ The gown was presented by Lady 
| Scudamore on March 3, but though the Queen 
| liked it well, she would not accept it nor 
| would she grant the Countess’s request. 
| 
| 


Nevertheless, it may have been partly because 
| of the gown that, on March 29, Lettice was 

allowed to see her son. 

She probably returned to Drayton immedi- 
| ately afterwards, and remained there during 
all the tragedy of the next two years. In 

February, 1601, her son was executed; in 

March her husband also paid the penalty 
| for treason. They had been married eleven 

years, during which time life had been a 

long struggle with financial difficulties. 

Blount used his wife’s fortune unscrupu- 

lously, selling both jewels and leases at far 
| less than their value. The Harleian MS. de- 
| clares that 
divers other things also, parcel of her jointure 
by the old Earl of Essex, hath he chopt and 
changed away, so as her estate of living is far 
worse than it hath been. 

The rest of her long life Lettice seems to 
have spent at Drayton Basset—but not in 
idleness. In 1605 Sir Robert Dudley, Leices- 
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ter’s son by Lady Douglas Sheffield, endeav- 
oured to prove his mother’s marriage and his 
own right to be his father’s heir. To allow 
such a claim would ruin Lettice both materi- 
ally and in reputation, and she proceeded to 
fight the case by bringing an action of defam- 
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| tained her grandson with harmless recrea- 
| tions, became, in Victorian times, the pro 
| perty of Sir Robert Peel—the servant of a 
| very different Queen. 


ation against Dudley, thereby drawing the | 


attention of the court from the real question 
of legitimacy to that of libel. In the words 
of the ‘ Life of Sir Robert Dudley,’ published 
in Italy fifteen years later :— 

In consequence of these proceedings, charac- 
terized alike by fraud and force, he who could 
have proved a married mother and a lawful 
birth, could not get a fair hearing, and the 
strategems of Letitia turned out to be more 
speuetal than the claims of justice and the 
strength of proof. 

It was not until 1645 that Charles I gave 
Sir Robert’s wife Alice the title of Duchess 
Dudley, although he felt it wiser not to 
‘‘ravel into our deceased Father’s actions.” 

Among those whom Lettice entertained at 
Drayton was her young grandson, the Earl 
of Essex, who in 1605 was married to Lady 
Frances Howard, “‘ to the great contentment 
of Lady Leicester.’” The marriage was an- 
nulled in 1613, and the Countess married 
Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset. Arthur Wil- 
son, who entered Essex’s service immediately 
afterwards, says that about 1620 his master 
used to spend the summers in the Palatinate 
and the winters at Drayton. ‘‘ As long as 
the good old Countess of Leicester lived, her 
hospitable entertainment was garnished with 


such harmless recreations ’’ as masques and | 


plays. 

Lettice remained active even in extreme 
old age. In 1632, ‘‘the Earl of Banbury, 
aged four score and six, is said to be upon 
his death-bed; but his sister, my Lady of 
Leicester, being six years older, can yet walk 
a mile in a morning.’”’ Her past history 
makes it rather difficult to credit the very 
saintly life described in her epitaph :— 

. . . She spent her days so well 
That to her the better sort 
Came as to an holy court. 


And the poor that lived neare 
Dearth nor famine could not feare. 


The epitaph was written by Gervas Clif- 
ton, the grandson of Lord Rich and Lettice’s 
daughter Penelope. He was born at Dray- 
ton, and was twenty-two when his great- 
grandmother died and was buried beside 
Leicester in the Beauchamp Chapel. Her 
house at Drayton, where she had waited 
anxiously for news of her son and had enter- 


| a West tower 


| pinnacles and labeled doors. 
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Puytus D. Hicks. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 


THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 
(See ante p. 363, 400). 


St. Burin. Feb. 15 1849, 

A good sized Cornish Church, entirely third 
P & much mutilated. The plan is a common 
one, with 3 equal aisles having cradle roofs, 
and S. porch. The latter 
closely resembles that of St. Just, having 
The tower is 
tall, and being situated high in rather bare 
country, is very conspicuously seen. It is 
divided by 3 string-courses, has buttresses of 
granite and battlement & 4 octagonal pin- 
nacles. At the N.E. an octagonal stair- 
turret. The W. door has a_hocd with a 
shield at its apex containing the Monogram. 
The W. window of 4 lights, those of the belfry 
of 3. The arcades within are of granite un- 


| injured by whitewash: The Nave is of 4 bays, 


the Chancel of 2. The piers are clustered and 
lozenge, having four shafts & alternate 
perpend’ mouldings, the shafts with octagonal 
moulded capitals. There is a slight break in 
the pier between the Nave and Chancel & 
the lower part of the rood-screen still remains, 
having some ornamental mouldings with foli- 
age & vine-band in the jamb of the door. 
The roofs are all cradle & ribbed except in 
the chancel where a modern ceiling has been 
intruded. In the N. aisle there is part of 
an ornamental rood-cornice. On the S. side 
of the rood-loft is an octagonal turret with 
the rood-stairs. The aisles have for the most 
part ugly square-headed windows of 3 obtuse- 
headed lights having no foils. 


| without foils or tracery & of the South aisle 
poor, 4-light & late. The eastern window is 
a wretched modern insertion. The tower arch 
is pointed on octagon shafts. A slab has 
been discovered bearing a cross-flory in very 
complete state and an inscription. Another 
slab with inscription to Arthur Levett 1671 
commemorates the last of the family. The 
font has a circular bowl of granite upon 
stem of 4 clustered shafts ; between the shafts 
are figures of angels bearing shields charged 
with the cross. There is a small Priest’s 





That at the E. | 
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door. The Church is vilely pued. In the 
Churchyard is a fine rood raised on steps. 
[Salmon, pp. 74-6]. 


St. ANDREW. 24 April 1860. 


A regular Cornish Church on a lofty site 
commanding a fine view; entirely Perpen- 
dicular, constructed of granite, and the com- 
mon arrangement, 

There are 3 equal aisles or bodies with 
separate roofs and no clerestory, a South 
porch and West Tower. The Tower is good 
of a sort frequent in the neighbourhood, em- 
battled with octagonal turrets at the angles, 
which are embattled and rise high but are 
not crowned by pinnacles. They rise from 
the string-course below the beltry windows 
and die into the buttresses which are a little 
removed from the angles. The Belfry win- 
dows are double but plain. The W. window 
is of 3 lights and rather small, below it is 
a labelled doorway, 

The porch has a cradle roof and granite 
doorway with mouldings, 

The windows of the Aisles of the Nave are 
mostly poor of 2 lights without foils, either 
debased or mutilated, but at the W. ends 
of each aisle is a fair Perpendicular one of 
3 lights, 

The aisles do not seem to have been origin- 
ally carried all along the Chancel. 

The Kast end of each aisle is a sort of 
Elizabethan chamber with large square tran- 


CALSTOCK. 





| 
| 


| Chancel. 


river. It is a regular Cornish Building but 
of much interest, comprising Nave and 
Chancel with S. Aisle continued all along, a 
North Transeptal Chapel, West Tower and 
S. Porch. The Chancel is quite undistin- 
guished; the arcade of 6 bays consists of 
small and nearly semi-circular arches, evi- 
dently of very late date, with the usual clus- 
tered light piers, all covered with whitewash. 
The windows on the S. are of 3 lights, that 
at the E. end of the aisle of 4, all Perpendr. 
The E. window of 3 lights without foils is 
ugly. At the W. end of the Transept is 
a single window trefoiled, and a similar one 
on the E, side, and at the end of the Transept 
one of 2 lights which may probably be decd. 
The Tower arch is obtuse. There are no win- 
dows at all on the N. side of the Nave or 
The Font has an octagonal bow! 
of granite apparently new, with quatrefoil 
panneling on the alternate faces. The in- 
terior is not very well cared for and pewed. 
The Tower is of 3 stages, embattled with 4 
small crocketed pinnacles, & small corner but- 
tresses. The gargoyles are bold figures. The 
Belfry windows have obtuse arches, each of 
three lights. The West doorway has an 
obtuse arch with label. The materials are 


| of mixed granite and red stone. 


There is a Church House through which is 


| the entrance to the Churchyard, an ancient 


| Cornwall. 


somed window at the E. of 3 lights. On the | 


N. side is a labelled doorway. The E. end 
of each is now separated by walling, on the 
N. forming a vestry. The Nave is of 4 bays, 
the arcades formed of wide 
arches, the piers of clustered shafts having 
octagonal capitals. The 5th bay within the 
Chancel is partially walled. There is no 
Chancel arch, the roofs of cradle form with 


four-centred | 


ribs and bosses, and as usual low in pro- | 


portion to the Tower. 

and has a gallery. 
The E. window of 3 lights is fair Per- 

pendicular. There is a Lich-gate and a new 

granite cross in the Churchyard in memory 

of the Trelawney family. On the N. is a 

fine view over the Tamar with Morwell rocks. 
[Salmon, p. 78]. 


St. CLEMENT. 5th Feb. 1854. 


This parish includes a considerable popu- 
lation forming a part of the Town of Truro 
in which it is a Chapel of Ease. The Parish 


Church is situated nearly two miles off, in | 
4 picturesque secluded spot close to the Truro | 


The Church is pewed | 


arrangement, not uncommon in Devon and 
The Churchyard is pretty, and the 
view of the river and adjacent woody slopes 
very pleasing. 

[Salmon, p. 85]. 

T. Cann HUGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
(To be continued). 





OHN COCKFIELD (COKFIELD), 
PRIOR OF HUNTINGDON.—The Rev. 

W. M. Noble, in his ‘Incumbents of the 
County of Huntingdon,’ printed in the 


| Transactions of the Cambridgeshire and Hun- 


tingdonshire Archaeological Society (1914), 
under the Priors of the Blessed Mary of 
Huntingdon, gives John Cockfield as Prior 
occurring 15 Apr., 1492 (Harleian MSS. 
7048) and remarks: ‘‘ This is probably the 
date of his institution.’”” But John Cok- 
field, Prior of Huntingdon, presented a rec- 


tor to All Saints’, Huntingdon, in 1475, 
seventeen years earlier. This gives an 
earlier date. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


Satley, Co. Durham 
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Readers’ Queries. 


‘MHE HISTORY OF MADEMOISELLE 

DE ST. PHALE.’—I have recently ex- 
amined a curiously illustrated volume in the 
possession of Sir Charles Firth, a copy of 
the third edition of ‘‘The History of 
Mademoiselle De St. Phale, Giving a Full 
Account of the Miraculous Conversion of a 





Noble French Lady and Her Daughter to the | 


Reformed Religion. Translated out of 
French by B. Star, late of Topsham in Devon 
. . . Printed for J. H. and Sold by B. Bil- 
lingsly ... 1707.” The dedication, to 
Madam Gerthrude Rodd, of Ware, near 
Exon., is dated Exon., Sept. 15, 1690, and 
subscribed B.S. According to the British 
Museum Catalogue the second edition came 
out in 1702, a seventh in 1738, an eighth in 


Amsterdam in 1763. Sir Charles, at whose 


request I am writing, would be grateful for | 


any information concerning the translator, 
B. Star; the date of the first edition; and, in 
particular, the authorship, title, and date of 
the French original. 

Harotp F. Brooks. 


“ DEFORMADES ” IN BUNYAN’S 

‘HOLY WAR.’—This word occurs in 
the description of Diabolus being dragged in 
chains behind the car of Emmanuel: ‘‘Those 


also that rode reformades and that came | 
down to see the battle, they shouted...” | 
In the margin we are told that these riders | 
What is meant by their | 
I find nothing that | 
seems to suit this use of the word in the | 


were the angels. 
“riding reformades ?”’ 


‘Shorter Oxford Dictionary.’ 
E. H. A. 


HIPLEY CASTLE, SUSSEX.—When and 
by whom was this ancient castle erected ? 
The only portion now remaining is part of 
the keep with a fine Norman arch.. I have 
not seen it, and presume it was of primitive 
construction on an artificial mound and sur- 
rounded by a moat. The castle was visited 
by King John in 1206, and again in 1215; 
during the War of the Commonwealth, 
according to my information, it contained a 
garrison. The estate which included the 
castle constituted a parish in the Union of 
Horsham, comprising 5,656 acres, and was 
held by Richard de Harcourt Seigneur de 
Renneville in Normandy, and a Knight 
Templar (who was the second son of Robert 
le Fort, Baron de Harcourt, who was present 


| sixteenth century. 





—- 


at the Battle of Hastings), to whom it was 
presented by Henry I for military services 
rendered to that successful monarch in Nor. 
mandy, circa 1124. On the decease of the 
said Richard de Harcourt it probably re 
verted to the Crown as I have not discovered 
that the estate was ever in possession of any 


| other member of the Harcourt family in Eng. 


land or France. About this, however, I sh 
be glad to have further information. 


Wittiam Harcourt-Batu. 
YHATEAU DE VARAVILLE, NOR- 


MANDY. — Among the fine ancient 
chateaux which have recently been destroyed 


| by fire in France, was the Chateau de Vara- 


ville (formerly Vareville), an erection of the 
It was near Caen, close 
to the scene of the disastrous defeat of Louis 
d’Outremer by the Normans in 945. Re 


1761. a ninth in 1787. and one in Dutch at | @2™S of a more ancient chdteau with a motte 


are still in evidence. The feudal fief contain- 
ing the destroyed chdteau was for several gen- 
erations in the possession of a branch of the 
Harcourt family, who bore as one of their 
territorial titles the name of Baron de Vara- 
ville. It was probably confiscated along with 
a great many other chdteaugx at the time of 
the great Revolution. The estimated value 
of the chéteau at the time of its destruction 
was £60,000, and it was the property of a 


| wealthy but blind Englishman, Mr. Clement 


Hobson, who presumably acquired it by pur- 
chase. Is there any photograph or print of 
the chateau in existence? 
Witi1am Harcovurt-Batu. 
EDELIN, ABBOT OF AUBIGNAC. — 


Towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury he published a ‘ Dissertation sur 


| l’'Ilade’ seeking to show that the Iliad and 
| the Odyssey were a collection of chants strung 


together. 
gestion ? 


Was he the first to make this sug 
How was it received at the time! 


| Could anyone refer me to contemporary refer- 
| ences to it? 


E. 


OWNHALL, ESSEX.—I am anxious to 
ascertain the parish and whereabouts of 
this house. It was the residence of a family 
named Glasscock about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 
R. F. W. 


PACTOLUS.—Has this river still sands of 

gold? If not—and I suppose it is not— 

what is the last we hear of gold being derived 

from it, and being dealt with commercially! 
J. 
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F ENNES TROTMAN, OF SHELSWELL, 
OXON.—The above lived 1722-81, was 
sheriff of Oxfordshire, and inherited Siston 
Court, Glos., and Bucknell, Oxon., on the 
death of a cousin in 1775. He is said greatly 
to have improved his estates, and, in two 
portraits extant, is shown standing by a 
table on which are medals and a scroll ‘‘ for 
planting Scotch Firs.” Were there any 
societies at the time, horticultural or other, 
which in this way rewarded agricultural 
efforts ? 
F. EK. TRoTMAN. 
Little Bredy, Dorset. 


please give me details of any of the fol- 
lowing facts connected with the parish of 
Great Packington, Warwickshire ? 

1, St. James’ Church, built in 1791 by the 
4th Earl of Aylesford, from a design by 
Joseph Bonomi, the Elder. 

2. An earlier church cn the same site. 

3. Packington Old Hall and the family 
of Bent or Bint. 


4. The old turnpike road which ran 


through the Park on its way from Meriden | 


to Coleshill. 

5. The Aylesford Collection of Warwick- 
shire Drawings, now in Birmingham Refer- 
ence Library. 

6. The deer in the Park. 

7. Wild boars kept in the Park. 

8 <A trial boring for coal 
1898-1900. 

9. Part of Meriden Heath reclaimed and 
farms built thereon. 


made in 


A. H. R. 
WESTMORLAND CLOCKMAKERS, — 


Can anyone direct me to examples of 
clocks made in this county at the places 
named by the makers specified below ? 





| —pronounced with the g soft, bunjie. 


| int liabl ; P 
(RBar PACKINGTON. — Could readers | informed on reliable authority that this word 


|cidence that many 
| panies at the present day have their offices 





(a) Appleby : John Hutchinson, John Pow- | 


ley, Robert Powley, —— Savage, James Wey- 
man, James Wemyss, George Wilson. 

(b) Ambleside: Joseph Barker. 

(ce) Asby: —— Powley, —— Tainer. 

(d) Clifton: T. Savage, John Whitfield. 

(¢) Grasmere: James Airey. 

(f) Killington: —— Simpkin. 

(9) Kirby Stephen: Richard Iveson, John 
Peacock, —— Sagar, —— Taylor, John 
Thompson. 

(h) Kirby Shire: J. a 
(i) Winster: Jonas Barber (three genera- 
tions ?) 

I have seen an illustrated article on the 
men mentioned in (i), but am unable to find 


it. Can anyone help? 

If any reader knows of any other clock- 
makers in the places named above, or in any 
other places in Westmorland other than Ken- 
dal and Kirby Lonsdale, will he or she 
kindly send me particulars thereof ? 


T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.s.A. 
“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


“ RUNGIE”’: INDIA-RUBBER.—In the 

schoolroom fifty years ago, the piece of 
india-rubber for erasing purposes was re- 
ferred to as ‘‘ india-bungie’’ or ‘ bungie ”’ 
I am 
is still used in scholastic circles. Does any 
reader know its origin? It is a curious coin- 
rubber-planting com- 


or hold their meetings at Bunge House, St. 


| Mary Axe, London; but this modern build- 
| ing takes its name (pronounced with we 


hard, bungie) from the owners of the buil 
ing, Bunge and Co., Ltd., merchants, who 
have no connection with rubber. 


Frep. R. Gate. 


“ (YHRISTUS REGNANS DE LIGNO.’’— 

In crucifixes or other representations of 
the crucified Christ of this type the figure 
wears a long garment ‘and is crowned not 
with thorns but with a crown—which usually, 
I believe, is of imperial form. Could any- 
one give me examples from the antiquities 
of England? I know of the conventional 


| seal of the Greyfriars of Chester which is 
| illustrated 
| Archaeological Society, vol. xxiv. 


in the Journal of the Chester 
(I need 
hardly say that the Saint-Sauve at Amiens 


is not to my present purpose). 
R. L. 


AYMENT OF ACTORS IN THE XVIII 
CENT. — I have read somewhere that 


| Colley Cibber, after giving up regular acting, 


would occasionally in his old age play old 


| men’s parts or other feeble characters, for 
| £50 a night. 
| payment for that time? Is there any good 


Was not this extremely high 


general account of what a competent eight- 
eenth-century actor or actress might expect 
to earn in London by the week or by the 
night ? 

L. H. S. 


XPLANATION OF PHRASE WANTED. — 

Sir Thomas Browne has said; “ Let not 

the sun in Capricorn go down upon thy wrath.” 
Why “in Capricorn ”? > FP 
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Replies. 





THE ANCIENT PENALTY FOR HIGH 
TREASON. 
(clxvi. 368, 410, 444). 


N Britain until after Norman times there 
does not appear to have been any fixed 
method of executing traitors. Most commonly 
they appear to have been hanged, but behead- 
ing, burning, and if any reliance is to be 
placed in the compilation misleadingly known 


as ‘‘ Leges Henrici,’’ flaying alive were also | 


employed. It should be remembered that at 
this period many of the offences which later 
became distinguished as petty treason—such 
as plotting against one’s lord, or clipping the 
coin—were deemed high treason, and were 
punished as such. The distinction drawn 
between petty and high treason was of slow 
growth, but ultimately became well marked. 
lt is possible that the mode of execution was 
decided by the precise offence of the traitor, 
but on this point the evidence is inconclusive 
and contradictory. It does seem, however, 
that the penalty of drawing, hanging and 
quartering arose out of the various offences 
regarded as high treason, the luckless traitor 


usually being specifically convicted of several | 


of these crimes at the same time. Alterna- 
tively, he might be convicted of other capital 
crimes at the same time. Thus we are told 
that Wallace was drawn for treason, hanged 
for robbery and homicide, disembowelled for 
sacrilege, beheaded as an outlaw, and quar- 
tered for divers depredations. (See Pike, 
Year Book, 11-12 Edw. III.). David, Prince 
of Wales, was drawn for treason, hanged for 
homicide, disembowelled for sacrilege, and 
beheaded and quartered for encompassing the 
King’s death. (Annales Monastict, iii., 294). 

The cruel punishment of peine forte et dure 
was judge-made, and I hazard the opinion 


that the ancient penalty for high treason had | 


a similar origin, but, unlike pressing to 


death, was later authorised by legislative | 
‘“* Drawing”’ originally meant | 
dragging at the horse’s tail, and in itself | 


enactment. 


was a ised method of execution. The 
culprit was killed by being dragged over the 
rough roadway, and his body was then 
hanged in chains. An example of this 
penalty may be found in the records relating 
to the quarrel of 1271 between the citizens 
of Norwich and the Prior, some of the citizens 
being hanged, others burnt, and yet others 





| dragged through the streets until they were 
| dead. This, of course, was not always the 
case: thus William FitzOsbert, the London 
citizen popularly known as ‘‘ Longbeard,” 
was dragged to Tyburn at the horse’s tail, 
but although sharp stones were placed on the 
road to be followed, he was alive when the 
gallows-tree was reached and was then 
hanged. The introduction of the ox-hide did 
not arise from humanitarian motives, but 
rather from a desire of prolonging the 
criminal’s agony and suffering; for when 
judges came to sentence an offender to dif- 
ferent punishments for different crimes, they 
| did not wish him to be killed by the dragging, 
but to be still alive when he came to be 
| hanged and later disembowelled. The ox-hide 
in course of time gave way to the hurdle and 
then to the sledge. 

But ‘‘drawing’’ also had another mean- 
ing — the drawing of the culprit asunder by 
horses. This punishment, however, was very 
rare in England, and so far as [ am aware 
only one such case is recorded, that of the 
squire who, in 1238, was found in Henry 
Iil’s bed-chamber with an open knife 
clasped in his hand. Matthew Paris states 
that he was torn by horses limb from limb, 
and afterwards beheaded. 

It is usually stated that the first to suffer 
the full penalty for high treason was William 
Marsh, executed at Tyburn in 1242. But this 
is incorrect. A careful examination of the 
reports of the chroniclers indicates that he 
was first drawn to Tyburn, then hanged, cut 
down when the body was stiff, and afterwards 
disembowelled and quartered. The earliest 
case of drawing, hanging, disembowelling, be- 
heading and quartering which I have been 
able to find is that of David, Prince of 
Wales, in 1283, and there is some confusion 
among the chroniclers as to the exact order 
of the various punishments. 

I know of no evidence that Charles II 
issued a general instruction that traitors 
were not to be cut down until dead. It seems 
| more probable that public opinion forced the 
sheriffs and executioners to cut down the 
bodies of victims only after they were dead. 
In this connection, it is worth recalling that 
those who were sentenced to peine forte et 
| dure frequently had their agonies shortened 
| by those present adding their weight to the 
| press or by having a sharp object placed 
| directly over the heart. May not the same 

thing have occurred in cases of drawing, 
hanging and quartering? Certainly the legal 
| sentence remained unaltered until 1814, in 
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which year the disembowelling and the burn- | ells, County Lancaster, gentleman, dated 25 
ing of the entrails were abolished by statute. | Sept., 1593, whereby he gave all his goods, 
In 1870 the drawing, beheading and quarter- | debts, duties, moneys and chattels (certain 
ing were similarly abolished. The last occa- | leases excepted) to be divided into three equal 
sion on which beheading was carried out was, | parts, whereof the first part he gave to Anne 
I think, in 1820, when Thistlewood and his | his wife, in the name of her reasonable part 
fellow conspirators were hanged and after- | of his goods according to the custom of this 
wards beheaded, but not quartered. country. The second part to his sons Nicho- 
Perhaps one of your correspondents can | las and Ughtred, and his daughters Anne, 
explain the position in regard to ementula- | Elenor and Elizabeth, equally to be divided 
tion. It does not figure in most sentences, | amongst them, for and in the name of their 
but it does in some, and in others (e.g., Wal- | reasonable ‘‘chyldes parts’’ of his goods 
lace in 1305) was inflicted although not form- | according to the custom aforesaid. The third 
ing part of the sentence. In 1651 it formed | part he gave to satisfy certain legacies and 
part of the sentence on the priest, Peter | bequests therein mentioned. 
Wright (Middlesex County Records, iii. 199), Will of John Webster of Clitheroe, County 
and, earlier still, it was included in the sen- | Lancaster Physician, (author of ‘The Dis- 
tence passed by Coke on John Owen, alias | playing of Supposed Witchcraft’) dated 


Collins (State Trials, ii. 884). It formed 3 Jan., 1680/1, whereby the testator disposed 
part of the sentence of some of those connec- | of his goods as follows: 


ted with the Popish Plot (Ireland, Picker- 
ing, Grove, Lord Stafford, Lionel Anderson), | 
but is not mentioned in the sentences on | the province of Yorks doth belong to my deare 
Stayley, Coleman, Fitzharris and Plunket. | and loveing wife Elizabeth Webster of which 
What rule, if any, governed its infliction? | I wish her much happy enioyment, and for 
y» g 
Hex B : the other halfe, comonly called the dead’s 
ENRY DATESON. part, or the Testators part, 1 doe freely, ive 
“T)BATH’S PART ” (clxvii. 406).—By the o— — them to my sai eare and lov- 
ancient custom of the province of York, | , oa P 
as well as in Cheshire, Wales and London, a | Webster left no child surviving him. 
man with a wife and children could not dis- | Wm. SELF-WEEKs. 
inherit them by leaving away all his per- | Westwood, Clitheroe. 
sonal property. The wife was entitled to a s 
third, the children to another third, and the -RAGMENT OF A LETTER OF GOLD- 
remaining third, which was often called ‘‘ the SMITH (clxvii. 348).—This very curious 
fragment of a Goldsmith letter appears to 


dead’s (or death’s) part,’’ could be left as he Haeutios] (ommash. Ser cudath oka veil 
th liked. T f 1GeNv1e FoF a 
pees ae mane pin Seay estanenete ants) with letter No. v. in ‘ The Collected 


to these ‘‘ parts’’ in the printed volumes of \ es > 
Yorkshire oa other wills, and a detailed | Letters of Oliver Goldsmith’ (Cambridge 
account of the system in Burn, ‘ Ecclesiasti- | University Press, 1928) edited by Katherine 
cal Law,’ etc. This restriction on the powers | ©. Balderston, pp. 18-19. There it is stated 
of a testator lasted until 1696 in the pro- | that the original manuscript is in the pos- 
vince of York and Wales, and in London | Session of Mr. A, Edward Newton. It is 
until 1724. possible that this is another holograph draft 
R. S. B. of the letter, — I — ~ dis- 
crepancies in the text arise from the cata- 
By local custom, which chiefly applied to | leaner’ transcription. An exact registry of 
the City of London and the Province of York, | Goldsmith’s letters still leaves them among 
ged a —= No . —s a the rarest of desirable eighteenth-century 
8 personal estate. e left a widow ; 
and children, one-third of his personal estate — VIRBIUs. 
went to his widow, one-third to his child- 
ren, and the remaining one-third, often called ECORDS OF EMIGRATION : AUSTRA- 
the ‘‘ dead’s part,’ was at his own disposal. LIA AND NEW ZEALAND (elxvii. 
If he left a widow and no child, she took one- | 241, 284, 374).—Can your querist give us the 
half and he was free to dispose of the re- | names of those persons of whom he requires 
— The following are examples from | information? Perhaps someone may furnish 
Wuls : a reply. 
Will of Thomas Shuttleworth of Smith- ™ X. Y. Z. 


As for my goods, cattels, and chattels I con- 
ceive the one halfe of them by the custome of 
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EELSBY, CO. LINCOLN (clxvii. 334). -- 
Search and inquiry having failed to dis- 
cover any trace of two churches having ex- 
isted in 1279 in this place, the Rev. Dr. 
Foster, editor of three volumes of Lincoln- 
shire Wills, and other publications of the 
Lincoln Record Society, kindly obtained a 
copy of John de Suaby’s will; this shows that 
the place named by him was Billesby, i.e., 
Bilsby, not Beelsby. The Tazatio of 1291, 
p. 59, records the church of Bulesby, and that 
of Billesby St. Mary. In the time of Bishop 
Hugh de Welles, 1209-35, the Abbot and Con- 
vent of Markby twice presented to Billesby 
Holy Trinity, and Sir William de Billeby, 
Knt., once to St. Mary of Billeby. (Rot., 
Vol. iii., pp. 66, 213 and 212. Lincoln Re- 
cord Society, vol. ix.). Liber Regis (1535), 
Bacon, 1786, p. 413, gives only one church, 
Holy Trinity, a vicarage to which Markby 
formerly presented. The will also mentions two 
churches at Suaby (Swaby), St. Nicholas and 
St. Margaret, the former being the dedica- 
tion of the existing church; in the fcurteenth 
year of Bishop Hugh, Simon de Kyme, clerk, 
being parson of three portions in the church 
of St. Nicholas, as well as in that of St. 
Margaret, Swaby, was presented by William 
de Swaby to a fourth portion in those 
churches (vol. iii., p. 124). There is a refer- 
ence to Swaby St. Margaret in Episcopal Re- 
cords: Bishop Cooper, 1571-84. Linc. 
Record Soc., vol. ii., p. 116. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


PNRY MANNOCK (clii. 100, 178; clxvii. 
334, 372, 393, 409).—The point of the re- 
ference to Stretham in Cambridgeshire has 
been missed altogether. It was not intended 
to refer to Jenyns, as many references in wills 
and lawsuits plainly indicate that their pro- 
perty was in Surrey. The other place of a 
similar name was mentioned as being a pos- 
sible clue to Mannock the musician. It is 
only three miles from Haddenham, and 
thirty miles from known Suffolk homes of 
many, or most, of the known Mannocks. 
The children of Henry Mannock, the third 
husband of Dame Margaret, were Thomas 
Mannock, of Haddenham, who died intestate 
—and administration granted in 1567 to his 
sister, Anne Mannock, otherwise Chapman, 
acting by her husband, John Chapman. 
This Anne and her two sons are named in the 
will of her father, Henry Mannock, and it 
was she who took administration of Dame 
Margaret, in 1565. The third child was 
Margaret Mannock, also named 





father’s will, afterwards wife of Francis 
Cromwell, by whom she had a son, Henry 
Cromwell, who pre-deceased her. 

The John Chapman here named was a 
grandson of one Hugh Chapman, of Cam. 
bridge, who had married Agnes or Anne, 
daughter and heiress of John Mattock (Mar, 
dock, Mertock), and Margaret his wife. By 
this marriage the manors in Ware, Herts, 
known as ‘‘ Warehatch,’’ ‘‘ Mattocks,’’ and 
‘* John a Wateres,’’ appear to have come to 
the Chapmans. 

The Barnard Jenyns who came into posses- 
sion of the Surrey property was the only son 
of Nicholas Jenyns and Margaret Mundy. 
He died without issue in 1551. There was 
another Barnard Jenyns, whom Nicholas 
termed cousin in his will. Vann Manor was 
in Godalming, but there is nothing in the 
notes now at hand to show that it belonged 
to Jenyns. 

The correction made by Mr. C. A. Brap- 
FORD is confirmed by a reference to the will 
of Dame Julian Holcroft, which names “my 
daughter, the Lady Isabel, Countess Dowager 
of Rutland.’’ No reference is made to any 
Chapman or Mannock relations. 

H. F. 


THE ORIGIN OF UNIVERSITY COL- 

OURS (clxvii. 405).—According to the 
Badminton Library (‘ Boating,’ pp. 36, 37) 
in 1829 Oxford had adopted blue, but Cam- 
bridge wore pink. ; 

In 1836 Cambridge had no colours, and one 
of the crew went to buy some ribbon. An 
Old Etonian suggested he should get Eton 
blue for luck. Cambridge has since then 
worn light blue. 


ONSLOW. 
ILLIAM, EARL OF ROSS  (elxvii. 
406). — The Montrose pedigree in 


‘ Burke’s Peerage’ follows the account given 
in Douglas’s ‘ Peerage of Scotland’ (1813), 
an account revised in Sir James Balfour 
Paul’s edition of 1909. 

William, the 7th Earl of Ross, was ac- 
counted for in 1813 as follows: i., Malcolm; 
ii., Ferquehard; iii., William; iv., Wil- 
liam ; v. and vi. (a curious error in the text), 
Hugh; vii., William, father of Euphemia 
Ross, who married Sir Walter Leslie. The 
1909 edition shows Ferquehard (not Mal- 
colm) as first Earl, so, by eliminating the 





in her: 


latter, and adjusting the error, it will be 
| See that William VII corresponds with Wil 
! liam V of Mr. Seton-ANDERSON’s letter. 

The marriage part of the puzzle is not so 
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easily solved. Here is evidence which, per. 
haps, may lead to a reasonable conclusion, 
Sir James Paul states in his Montrose Fam- 
ily account that a sister of Sir Patrick 
Graham, son of Sir David, who was taken 
prisoner at Hallidon Hill in 1333, married 
William, Earl of Ross, but adds this inform: 


to the same purpose. 





A. W. Boyp. 


(;UNPOW DER PLOT SERMONS (elxvii. 

386).—An instance of rather peculiar in- 
terest is found in the will of Anna Wood, of 
Hackney, dated Aug. 2, 1675: P.C.C. 74 
ation : Bence. She gives freehold land in Hackney 


Hugh, Earl of Ross, killed at Hallidon Hin, | Marsh 
1333, in a charter to ‘Patrick de Graham of the upon trust that the rents and profits thereof 
lands of Scatraig designs him ‘“avunculus | be for ever employed and disposed of yearly 
meus.” | and every year in manner and form following 


: : : yizt) Twenty shillings a year thereout to the 
In his Ross Family account Sir James ve) 0 td mectah * ; 
a4 : car of the said parish of Hackney for the 
states that Margaret, daughter of Sir David | time being for a sermon to be preached by him 
Graham, was second wife to Hugh, fourth | upon the fifth day of November in commemora- 
Earl of Ross. Now if a Graham was uncle | tion of that great deliverance of this nation 
to Hugh Ross, it could only have been by from the Gunpowder Treason and the Spanish 
Hugh’s marriage with a Graham, not by his Invasion in the year 1588. And the remainder 
’ 


Peaster . of the rents issues and profits of the said land 
son William’s marriage to one of that fam- | to be disposed of by the said Vicar and Church- 


ily. But, since the charter seems to have | warden for the time being upon every respec- 
been challenged, a better argument is that | tive fifth day of November as aforesaid to and 
Hugh who was slain at Hallindon Hill is | ®™0™8 sixteen os widows 4 bog 7 life — 
more likely than his son, to have married | are ane 60 ee Se a 
the sister of the prisoner ‘taken at Hallidon | — ee Seem. eee 
Hill. EK. Vine HALL. 
It may be useful to add that, according to | . . 
a footnote to the Ross of Pitcalne account | , In 1691 Samuel Frankland, headmaster of 
in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1900, an abor- | Coventry Free School, bequeathed £10 to the 
tive Ross inquiry seems to have been made | Vicar of Trinity Church in that city, in order 
in 1778 | that a sermon should be preached in the 
; H. A. Fry | church on Nov. 5 in every year. The Vicar 
45 New Ri c t Nas oy, , received 10s. for the sermon. I am not sure 
Se er |if the custom is kept up. 
OOATION AS TITLE (clxvii. 379; s.v. | M. D. H. 


‘Memorabilia’).—Reference is here made | ‘YHRIST REPRESENTED WITHOUT 


to the use in America of the name of a man’s e 
work or profession as a sort of title, and it | BEARD (clxvii: 61, 100, 140, 178, 214, 


. : : | 264, 340).—There is a representation of the 

is suggested that this use is now little known | 7.”’. d : 

in England. Such is certainly not the case | Christ without = beard on Fee” ae bn 

in Cheshire country districts. churchyard of Kilmartin in Crinan, Argyll- 
Only this morning I heard a young man shire. This is illustrated in a paper by 

speak of a local veterinary surgeon as “ Far- M. B. M. Donaldson on ‘ Some Interesting 

rier Bate,” though, no doubt, it is a bit out- | West Highland Crosses, Ancient and Mod- 

of-date to speak of a vet. in this way; but | °™ printed in the Treasury, vol. xxii., 

other vocational names are in daily use: | PP: 551-2. T. Cann H 

there is, for example, ‘‘ Keeper Smith,’’ and : a ee 

a well-known local tailor is almost invari-  “ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


Sly spoken of with “‘ Tailor” or “ Stitcher” | (HURCH SILVER PRESENTED BY 
ore his name - 

ae WOMEN (clxvii. 182, 246, 377, 408).— 
pe ogg this house in the last century | go... years af. a silver jug and two. goblets 
Pt loa gow ey Bad a ‘i were presented by the late Mrs. Starkie, of 
title which ese. that he “iY i ie | Ashton Hall, to the church of Glasson Dock, 
living. | near her house. The plate bore the following 


Since the seventeenth century there have | inscription : 
always been Quakers in this district, and it | , This ‘< and two Goblets were presented to 
is still usual to speak of the heads of their | C. P. Starkie Esq. by Mrs. Every aye 


or és hari fos of Rowley and Miss A. Halstead of Hoult 
ee moa Quaker Neild” or ‘“ Quaker | House Burnley in remembrance of Miss Jane 
arbyshire ’’—not vocational titles, but much | and Miss Elizabeth Halstead Jan. 1881. 
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This plate was never consecrated and has 
never been used for church purposes. The 
vicar and churchwardens applied recently to 
the Advisory Committee of the Blackburn 
diocese for permissision to sell it and use the 
proceeds for general church purposes. The 
committee recommended the Diocesan Chan- 
cellor to permit the sale. 


T. Cann HUGHEs, F.s.A. 


BEORGE BODDINGTON (clxvii. 404). 

I have always understood that the Rev. 
Charles Bodington, Residentiary Canon of 
Lichfield, who died about ten years ago, was 
the son of Dr. Bodington, the well-known 
doctor of Sutton Coldfield, who introduced 


the fresh-air cure. The name is spelt as 
above. Some of his descendants are still 
alive. 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
ARCOURT’S FEE, COVENTRY (clxvii. 
369, 411. — According to ‘ Magna 
Britannia et Hibernia’ (a work supplement- 
ary to that issued by William Cambden or 
Camden in the previous century), vol. v., 
1730, p. 822, a part of the town of Coventry 
was known as Harcourt’s Fee, the name being 
much used in connection with the changes of 
ownership through purchase and inheritance, 
e.g., “‘ that part of this town which is called 
Harcourt’s Fee.’’ Incidentally, the part was 
of the valne of half a knight’s fee, or 2s., 
and was acquired by the two co-heiresses of 
Hugh de Brandeston, who similarly acquired 
Grandborough in the same county. The mon- 
astery to which the fees were payable was a 
Saxon foundation, all the revenues of which 
were confiscated by Henry VIII. Surely 
there are some records in existence giving 
particulars of the extent of that part of 
Coventry which was evidently known by the 
name of Harcourt’s Fee, notwithstanding 
the negative pronounced by your correspond- 
ent. 


Witiram Harcourt-Batu. 


LASS EYES AND JAMES I. (clxvii. 
296, 337, 392). — The description of an 
artificial eye was given by Ambroise Paré 
several years before 1579, in a little-known 
work, ‘La méthode curative des playes et 
fractures de la teste humaine’ (Paris, 1561). 
In the fourth edition of his complete works 
(Paris, 1585) he added to this a description 
of an eye made of leather, which was held 
in place by means of a wire fastened behind 
the ear. According to J. F. Malgaigne 
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(‘ Oeuvres,’ 1840, Tom. 2, p. 604) a similar 
method had been suggested in the * Chirurgie 
frangoise’ of Jacques Dalechamps (Lyons, 
1570), but I cannot find any confirmation of 
his statement. 


Ratra FE. OCKENDEN. 


THE SMALLEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 
(clxvii. 165, 246, 336, 374). — A very 
small book was published by the Training 
Division of the Kingsport Press, Kingsport, 
Tennessee, U.S.A., in 1929. Its title-page 
reads: ‘‘ Addresses of | Abraham | Lincoln 
Training Division | Kingsport Press | Kings- 
port, Tennessee | 1929.’’ It consists of eight 
preliminary leaves, 139 pages, plus two 
leaves. 1 give the measurements in centi- 
metres, as they are more accurate than inches, 
The book measures 2.2 cm. by 1.5 cm. and is 
.5 cm. thick. The pages measure 1.95 cm. 
by 1.4 cm. The letterpress measures 1.2 cm. 
by .9 cm. The text is readable with the 
naked eye. 
GriLBeRT H. Doane, 


LD MEASURES OF DISTANCES 
(clxvii. 352, 390, 412).—The following 

quotation from a Road Book published about 
1745, with maps engraved by J. Senex, will 
explain the meaning of the two figures of 
mileage given in the old road books: 

Besides the measured miles set down in 
numerical order on the side of each road, the 
number of computed miles are inserted near 
all noted Cities and Towns. For example, from 
London to Oxford measures 55 miles, but its 
computed distance is shown to be but 47, by 
which the curious will see how many miles 
the road winds, and how much nearer it lies in 
a streight [sic] line. 

ARTHUR W. WATERS. 
Cowley, Oxford. 


‘PT AMLET’: A QUESTION FROM “TO 
BE OR NOT TO BE”? (clxvii. 388, 
428).—To gather the poet’s true intent it is 
requisite to visualise the whole phrase, not 
half of it: 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles? 


More than once Prince Hamlet contem- 
plated suicide, as the simplest solution of 
his mental agony and distraction. In this 
soliloquy he debates to himself whether he 
shall endure wrongs and the overwhelm 
ing family disgrace. Conscience, caution, 
and some religious scruple, prevail upon him 
to ‘‘ bear the whips and scorns of time.. + 
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rather than fly to others that we know not 


Tt is well to consult Dr. Furness’s invalu- 
able Variorum ‘ Hamlet,’ 1877, 2 vols., when 
in doubt about the text. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


PAMPILLION (elxvii. 332, 374, 412).—If, 
as seems doubtful, this is the same as 
Papillon, there is a lengthy pedigree of the 
latter family in Burke, ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
1847, and doubtless in later editions. With 
a few earlier Papillons, it begins in the six- 
teenth century. A Leicestershire branch is 
referred to, and a marriage of 1653 into a 
Rutlandshire family, but the family settled 
in Kent in the seventeenth century, and later 
were of Crowhurst, Sussex. I knew some of 
them who were good cricketers and played in 
and around Hastings thirty or more years 
ago. 
R. 8. B. 


OPE OF SAND (elxvii. 351, 386).—This 
legendary theme takes in Antti Aarne’s 
‘Types of the Folk-Tale’ (translated by 
Stith Thompson, Helsinki, 1928, p. 159) the 
Nr. 1174. 
Orto F, Basier. 


(JRICKET SLANG: BONJER (clxvii. 259, 
/ 392).—I am not familiar with cricket 
slang, and do not know what “‘ bonjer ’’? may 
imply. It is certain, however, that the 
Australian term ‘‘ bonzer’’ (good) was in 
use many years before the Great War. 

I left Australia in 1912, and had long been 
familiar with it—undoubtedly a corruption 
of bonanza. It had a variant ‘‘ boshter,”’ 
and even a superlative ‘‘ bontyvontosher ”’! 
‘“‘ Bonzer ’’ dates back at least to the early 
years of the twentieth century. 

R. F. W. 

{Our correspondent W. H. J. at the first re- 
ference stated that ‘“bonjer’” means a 
“duck.”] 

OSEMARY AS A TREE (clxvii. 405).— | 

J. C. Loudon tells us in his ‘ Arboretum ’ 
(iili., 1838, p. 1279) that there were plants 
of rosemary in the gardens of many suburban 
London villas, and in the private botanic 
garden at Twickenham of Isaac Swainson 
(1746-1812). Some of these, as bushes in the | 
open border, attained a height of 6ft. with | 


breadth in proportion. There is a variety | 


with broad leaves, which, when trained 
against a wall, will grow to a height of 10 
or 12ft. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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The Library. 
Hamlet, Edited by John Dover Wilson. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 
net). 


WE had been looking forward with pleasant 

expectation, since the publication of 
Dr. Dover Wilson’s ‘ Manuscript of Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet,’ to the author’s promised 
edition of the play in the Cambridge New 
Shakespeare. Our expectation of enjoyment 
and stimulation has been fully realised. The 
editions with which we are all familiar are 
based on the First Folio, helped out by the 
Quartos; this, as readers of the earlier work 
are aware, is based on the Second Quarto, 
helped out from the Folio, and also, in some 
degree from the First, or bad, Quarto, on the 
strength of its representing the play as it 
was given on the stage. 

A matter of much interest, which Dr. 
Dover Wilson had already prepared us to 
attend to carefully, is the punctuation. He 
is persuaded that the Second Quarto was 
set up from Shakespeare’s own manuscript, 
and that, therefore, on the whole, allowing 
for some incompetence in the compositor— 
which would likely, however, affect punctua- 
tion less than text—we have Shakespeare’s 
own pointing. This follows a system definitely 
distinct fdom the ordinary English punctu- 
ation now usual, to which editors have been 
wont to accommodate their text; it is very 


| like modern German punctuation, which, in 


a skilful writer’s work when one has become 


| accustomed to it, one is apt to find eminently 


pleasing, in its clearness, suppleness and un- 
obtrusiveness. We have thoroughly enjoyed 
‘Hamlet’ thus presented, and consider that 
Dr. Wilson does not claim too much for it. 
Mainly, the punctuation adds delicacy and, 
so to say, nerve: it makes the words seem 
to frame themselves more closely upon the 
speaker’s thought, without in most cases 
changing the general meaning. But here and 
there the change of pointing does also involve 
change of sense. Thus by the Quarto we 


| dread :— 


by a a to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural 
shocks 

That flesh is heir to; ’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished to die to sleep. 


| and in the second Act, at ‘“‘ What a piece 
| of work is man ’’ and so on, we not only sub- 
| stitute commas for queries or notes of ex- 
‘clamation, but read :— 
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how infinite in faculties, in form and moving, 
how express and admirable in action, how like 
an angel in apprehension, how like a god: 


The sense, as Dr. Wilson points out, is in 
favour of this reading, for “‘ action like an an 
angel’’ is not happy, and neither is ‘‘express”’ 
good with ‘‘form and moving.”’ 
‘how like a god”’ a fine climax, as indeed 
in idea it is; but there is something in its 
abruptness as conclusion, which may possibly 
strike some ears as lacking the true Shakes- 
pearean ring. 

The inverted commas are retained with 
which the Second Quarto prints such pro- 
. verbial sententious remarks as those towards 
the end of Laertes’ counsels to Ophelia in the 
first Act. 

On every crux, as was to be expected, 
something interesting and _ illuminating 
is supplied; and, what is yet more to the 
point of understanding and enjoyment, ex- 
planation, or correction, is given in regard 
to many minute details which had not 
hitherto received attention or had, in Dr. 
Wilson’s opinion, been misapprehended. 
The most striking instance is the explana- 
tion of MHamlet’s brutality to Ophelia, 
grounded upon a (very plausible) conjecture 
that a stage-direction has dropped out which 
brought Hamlet on to the inner stage (cf. 
Polonius: ‘‘ Here in the lobby ’’) before his 
entry on to the outer stage, so that he heard 
Polonius’s plan of a meeting between him- 
self and Ophelia at which Polonius and the 
King were to be listeners—a plan to which 
he could not be sure Ophelia was not privy. 
Another example of some importance is the 
explanation of a nephew being made the 
murderer in the Gonzago story. 

In regard to the character and behaviour 
of Hamlet, Dr. Wilson in the Introduction 
makes successfully two important points: 
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attitude of the other characters towards 
him. It was a temperament for which one 
may well imagine that Elizabethans would 
have some special and sympathetic under. 
standing. Dr. Dover Wilson does not fail 
to indicate the share Essex may have had 
in Shakespeare’s conception of it. 

On the historical allusions—the ‘little 
patch of ground ’’ in dispute between Fortin- 
bras and the “ sledded Polack ’’; the famous 
case of Hales v. Petit; Hercules and his load 
and the like—we have all that can be desired, 
More important is the direction given about 
what to think of the Ghost, and of the hints 
of definite Protestantism to be found in the 
play. Spiritualism was a burning question 
in Elizabethan days, and no doubt was 
greatly modified by the elimination from 
men’s minds of belief in purgatory. However, 


| We are inclined to think that Dr. Wilson 


first, that Hamlet is neither a living man | 


nor a historical personage, but a figure in 
drama, and that, therefore, estimate of him 


| the notes. 


on the lines of psycho-analysis is out of place | 


and misleading. He is what Shakespeare 
made him and no more—having no other ex- 
istence—and is to be estimated by his place 
in the whole. Next, and this is of direct im- 
portance for the understanding of the whole 
development of the play, Hamlet is to be 
conceived of as subject to periodic oscilla- 
tions between frenzy and a melancholy tran- 
quillity. This is idiosyncratic, tempera- 
mental: his mother can give account of it; 
once one has grasped it one can see recogni- 
tion of it implied in several places by the 


makes somewhat too little of survivals of the 
old belief. Shakespeare makes the Ghost 
state definitely that it is purgatory from 
which he comes, where, as he says, 
. Sia > 
confined to fast in fires 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of 
nature 
Are burnt and purged away: 


And when Ophelia sings 
God ha’ mercy on his soul! 

and then adds 

And of all Christian souls I pray God. 
she should surely not suggest to us monu- 
mental inscriptions, as a note taken from 
Steevens would have it, but rather the end 
of the Catholic formula, which older Eliza- 
bethans must have heard in church as child- 
ren, and have handed on to their children: 
‘““Of your charity pray for the repose. . 
on whose soul and on all Christian souls may 
the Lord have mercy.”’ 

Claudius and the Queen are well served by 
A minor beauty and puzzle in 
the play is the attractiveness of the Queen. 
Through all Hamlet’s violence we are made 


_ to feel a sort of broken-hearted respect (a dif- 


ferent thing from the mother-complex !) ; and, 
her sin being left out of count, what she says 
and does on the stage is womanly, kind and 
intelligent. Dr. Wilson points out the 
touches which secure this effect. On Claudius 
he seems to us slightly inconsistent with him- 
self, between the introduction and the notes, 


allowing him in the latter somewhat more 
| manliness than in the former, where he is 


| called 


“ce 


effeminate’? as well as ‘‘ Italian- 
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‘ 


‘a mean and con- 
We find ourselves on the 


ate,” and described as 
temptible figure.” 
side of the notes. 

On the matter of Shakespeare’s quibbles, 
of which this play presents so great a crop, 
both parts of the work are enlightening, 
numerous points before hardly noticed being 
effectively brought out. Moreover a most 
useful discussion is supplied of the Bliza- 
bethan craze for table-books—for the making 
of collections of saws and jests and striking 
remarks, heard in conversations or sermons 
or read in books. The pages on this topic 
are among the best worth considering of any 
here. 

Dr. Wilson stresses the immense difference 
which the completion of the Oxford Diction- 
ary has now made, and will progressively 
make, to editors of Shakespeare’s plays. He 
has himself profited by this ‘‘ incomparable 
editorial instrument ’’ at every turn. Not 
only so, however; the careful lexicographer 
will take note of a few contributions to be 
treasured up for some future supplement. 

The Stage History of ‘Hamlet’ is dis- 
cussed with Mr. Harold Child’s usual care 
and discrimination—and extraordinarily in- 
teresting it is. For both the play and the 
Prince of Denmark are susceptible of many 
diversities in the way of proportion and em- 
phasis. These are effected largely by means 
of the cuts. But the first wish of anyone 
who goes through the text in this volume will 
propably be to have all cutting disallowed, 
for the better one knows ‘ Hamlet’ the less 
one can spare any of it. This volume does 
not complete Dr. Wilson’s study of the play ; 
a third monograph, entitled ‘ What hap- 
pens in Hamlet,’ is to deal with the dramatic 
problems it offers. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 


A NUMBER of choice items are described in 
their catalogue No. 104 by Messrs. Rosson. 
They include several modern manuscripts of 
a most tempting kind; thus: an unpublished 
fragment of a story, running to 35 of her 
closely written pages, by Charlotte Bronté 
when in her twenty-third year (£150); Wil- 
liam Morris’s ‘Pygmalion and Galatea,’ 
Written and illuminated on 19 leaves of vel- 
lum (21 miniatures and over 50 large 
original initials) by Sangorski, in a binding 
of brown crushed lJevant morocco—a work 
that took five years to complete and is to 
cost £650; a highly adorned Sangorski manu- 
script in a jewelled binding, of Gray’s Eton 





Genealogical History of the Nassau-Orange 
Dynasty, a royal manuscript emblazoned and 
illuminated on vellum by the Marquis~de 
Magny, Director of the Archives of the 
Nobility and the Heraldic College of France 
for William II, King of the Netherlands 
(1845, with continuation to 1890: £100). In 
the way of old MSS. they have an English 
XV. cent. ‘Horae’ (Sarum Use) with 14 
miniatures and much other decoration, which 
they offer for £150. In the way of first edi- 
tions we noticed ‘Amelia’ (1752: £40); 
Thackeray’s ‘Second Funeral of Napoleon ’ 
(1841: £195) and Tennyson’s ‘ Poems’ of 
1843 (£30). The autographs include some 
manuscript verse by Garrick (1747: £90). A 
collection of the works of Gillray—6 ofiginal 
drawings and 828 coloured and uncoloured 


| engravings, etc., inlaid and bound in 7 folio 
| volumes—the occupation of thirty years—is 


priced £800. The items under the heading 
‘Naval and Military’ are all most attrac- 
tive, whether we consider the various sets of 
plates, the regimental histories, books on 
costume or exercise, or such an item as Lord 
Haig’s copy of ‘ Instructions for the Train- 
ing, Employment and Leading of Cavalry,’ 
used by him when he was a captain in the 
7th Hussars and having notes in his hand, 
and presented by him in 1894 to the Squad- 
ron Sergeant-Major of B Squadron for the 
use of the N.C.O.’s of the Squadron (£20). 
We must also mention the original proof- 
sheets of Swinburne’s ‘A Word for the 
Navy,’ with R. H. Shepherd’s corrections 
bearing date 1886 (£80), and a small Italian 
ebonised oak cabinet which once belonged to 
Sir Walter Scott and was bequeathed by 
him to Robert Cadell (£85). 


Books on Mathematics are not, strictly 


| speaking, within the scope of ‘N. and Q.,’ 





but in Messrs. Bowes anp Bowes’ cata- 
logue No. 473, which we received the other 
day from Cambridge, are several mathemati- 
cal and astronomical books in black letter 
or otherwise of bibliographical interest, and 
some of our readers may like to have note of 
them. Thus here are the ‘ Praeclarum 
Summi in Astrorum Scientia’ of Alcha- 
bitius, in black letter, printed at Venice in 
1521 (£2 10s.); the ‘Opera’ of Archimedes 
in a Latin version with commentary and dia- 
grams, 2 vols. in 1, printed at Venice in 
1558 (£2 2s.); Bertrand’s ‘ Traité de Calcul 
Differentiel et de Calcul Intégral’ (1867-70: 
£6); 40 volumes containing a collection of 
548 Mathematical Papers formed by the late 


College Ode and the ‘ Elegy’ (£175); and a E J. A. Bromwich, with indexes (£10 
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10s.) ; two editions (1729 and 1780) of Cocker, 
the first the ‘ Decimal Arithmetic,’ the other 
the ‘ Treatise of Arithmetic,’ each 7s. 6d. ; 
de Morgan’s contributions to the British 
Almanac (1831-1857: £2 2s.) and a first edi- 
tion of the first English Euclid (1570: £9 
9s.). Other old books are the first collected 
edition of the Works of Galileo (1656-55: £4 
4s.); Benjamin Franklin’s ‘New Experi- 
ments and Observations in Electricity 
(1760: £5 5s.) and the ‘ Mécanique Céleste ’ 
of Laplace translated by Nathaniel Bowditch 
(1829-39: £21). We may also mention 


Niven’s edition of the ‘ Scientific Papers’ of | 


James Clerk Maxwell (1890: £7), and a copy 
of the only complete edition of Newton’s 
‘Works ’—5 vols.—brought out by Samuel 
Horsley in 1779-85 (£18). Speidell’s ‘ New 
Logarithmes,’ an edition of 1628 which is very 
tare, is offered for £6 6s., and for £3 3s. 
Nicolo Tartaglia’s ‘General Trattato di 
Numeri et Misure’ (Venice, 1556-60). 

In his catalogue No. 
Hauuipay, of Leicester, decribes between 500 


and 600 items of theological or ecclesiastical | 


interest, including some good early editions 
of the Bible and some Sarum service-books. 
Of the numerous Bibles, the best are a first 
edition of the 
£50), and a first edition (black letter) of the 
so-called ‘‘ Matthew’s Version’’ (1537: 
£42). Under ‘ Catholic’ are two copies of 
the Douai Bible, the one, in 3 vols., printed 
at Antwerp in 1600-09-10, offered for £15, 
the other brought out in 160910 at Douai, 
offered for £10. A copy of the last of the 
Sarum missals, black letter, printed by John 
Day (1557: £42); a copy of the Sarum missal 
of 1555 printed at Paris, with wood-cuts by 
de Witte (£25); a breviary of the Sarum 
use printed at Paris in 1554-5 (of which the 
only other copy known is in the Bodleian)— 
1 vol. thick 12mo., in red and black, in the 
original stamped calf (£35); with brevi- 
ary printed by Kingston and Sutton in 
Gothic letter in 1556 (£30), and a black letter 
‘ Prymer in Englysh and latyn after the vse 
of Sarum...” in red and black (1543: £18) 
are the most important of the Sarum items. 
Mr. Halliday has likewise a copy of Richard 
Rolle’s ‘Speculum Spiritualium ... ” in 
black letter, printed (1510) in Paris at the 
expense of a Londoner—a sm. 4to. in old 
calf over wooden boards (£21). Under 
‘Savonarola ’ are two copies—the one offered 


> | 


184 Mr. BeErnarp | 


Authorised Version (1611: | 





| for £7 10s., the other £8 10s.—of the fig 
edition of the ‘Triumphus Crucis’ (Fig 
ence, B. di Libri, 1497). A Roman Mi 

| printed in red and black, bearing the ar 

| of Pius VII (Rome, 1809: £10 10s.); 

| a Catalogus Sanctorum printed in Goth 
letter at Venice in 1506 (£11 10s.) are fu 

| tempting items; and we must find space alj 

| for mention of a first edition of Buny 


possibly be the largest and finest now exta 
(1682: £15 15s.). 


We have received from the Oxford U: 
| versity Press The Story of Joseph Wrig 
| Man and Scholar (5s. net), an abbreviatio 
| of the two-volume Life of Professor Wrigl 
| by his wife, which we noticed at clxiii. 4 
| We are not surprised that that Life evo 

| both sympathy and praise, still less so to 

| told that from many parts of the count 
came requests to the author for a shorter al 
less expensive edition which might be mo 
| widely and readily circulated, in particul@ 
| might be used in schools. Mrs. Wrigl 
complying with the request, gives us a sm 
volume of less than 300 pages, which follov 
the arrangement and text of the origin 
work. It is surprising, after such drast 
cutting, to see how little that is interesti 
how nothing that is essential, has been s 
ficed. Such skilful abbreviation is, of cours 
only possible for a writer to whom the subjec 
matter is both known through and throug 
and very close to the heart. Letters and i 
cidents and domestic details are given in sul 
ficient amount to set Joseph Wrigh 
clearly before the reader, and there are go 
photographs—the Oxford ones yielding 
power of appeal to the rather grim pictt 
of the Saltaire Mill and the row of cottage 
in Wellington Street, Windhill. 





Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer quel 


old books or prints 


WseN sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


Toe Manacer will be pleased 
| free specimen copies of ‘N 


} 





to for 
& Q’ to 


| to send to him. 
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